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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: MALAWI 
(In millions of U.S. dollars, unless otherwise indicated.) 


Average Exchange Rates 

1978: US$1.00 = MKO.8438 
1980: US$1.00 = MK0O.8172 
1981: US$1.00 MKO .9000 
1982: US$1.00 = MK1.0989 


% Change 

INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 1980 1981 1982* (1981-1982) 
GDP at Current Market Prices 1216.7 ig4a.9 1225.8 
GDP at Constant 1980 Prices 1237.0 1227.4 1264.4 
GDP per Capita (current 

market prices) 233.90 251.00 230.00 
GDP per Capita (constant 

1980 prices) 207.2 200.5 201.3 
Gross Fixed Capital Formation 338.1 202.0 182.4 
Labor Force (1000) 360 365 370 
Index (1970=100) of 

Manufacturing Output 223.9 246.9 N.A. 
ADMARC Domestic Purchases 

(Thousand Metric tons) 192.9 215.8 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply 
Inflation Rate 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Foreign Reserves 
External Public Debt 
Annual Debt Service Ratio 
Balance of Trade 

Exports (f.0.b.) 

U.S. Share 

Imports (c.i.f.) 

U.S. Share 

Balance of Trade 
Overall Balance of Payments 


*Estimate 





GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 
GENERAL 


The Malawi economy showed virtually no growth in real terms in 1981, 
marking the second successive year of economic stagnation. Preliminary 
1982 figures show no indication of significant improvement. 


External factors have contributed greatly to the current economic 
difficulties in which the economy finds itself. The effects of 
recession and high interest rates in the United States and Europe 
have rippled through the Malawi economy, drying up investment capital, 
increasing the cost of imported goods, and placing severe pressures 
on the balance of payments. Civil unrest in neighboring Mozambique 
has played havoc with landlocked Malawi's transport links with the 
outside world, delaying receipt of essential imported commodities 

and hampering delivery of Malawian exports abroad. 


Domestic factors such as the growth of public debt, heavy budget 
deficits, and a lackluster performance by the government-owned 
parastatal sector have exacerbated the negative impact of external 
factors. The Malawi Government is addressing these problems. 

Tighter management and greater accountability have been introduced 
into the parastatal companies. These public corporations have been 
placed on notice that subsidies will be eliminated gradually and 

that all future borrowing by these firms will be subjected to intense 
scrutiny for project viability and potential rate of return. The 
rate of growth of government spending is down; government spending 
adjusted for inflation is, in fact, on the decline. Additional 

tax measures have been passed to reduce further the gap between revenue 
and expenditures. The Government has faced the public debt problem 
by arranging rescheduling of bilateral and commercial debt payments 
and curtailing additional borrowing. 


Whether internal reforms can have great enough impact to offset 
external pressures is an open question. Malawi can claim self- 
sufficiency only in the production of staple food items. Economic 
recovery can only be achieved in concert with a general improvement 
in the well-being of the Western economies. 


Malawi remains on the United Nation's list of the world's 31 least 
developed countries. As a result of the population growth rate 
exceeding the rate of real growth in the gross domestic product, 
real per capita income declined in 1981 and 1982. Per capita income 
at 1982 current market prices is estimated at $230 per annum. 





BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


After achieving a small overall balance-of-payments surplus of 

$8.1 million in 1980, Malawi's performance slid precipitously in 1981 
to an overall deficit of $28.7 million. The deterioration occurred 
despite a significant reduction in the current account deficit from 
$217.2 million in 1980 to $166.6 million in 1981. This was due 
almost entirely to a turnaround in the merchandise trade balance, 
which showed a surplus of $1.2 million. This achievement is par- 
ticularly remarkable when viewed against the backdrop of deficits 

of $87.8 million and $47.5 million recorded in 1979 and 1980, 
respectively. The service account deficit showed very little change 
at $167.9 million, compared with 1980's figure of $169.7 million. 
Nearly 40 percent of the service account deficit ($66.2 million) 

was attributable to interest payments. 


The capital account surplus was down markedly in 1981 from the previous 
year, declining from $225.3 million to $137.9 million. This measure- 
ment is a reflection of the belt-tightening underway in the govern- 
ment and parastatal sectors. Net government borrowing declined 

from $100.1 million in 1980 to $47.2 million in 1981, while net 
parastatal borrowing registered a decrease from $12.4 million to 

$6.9 million. Net private borrowing plunged from $15.3 million in 

1980 to a mere $1 million in 1981. Anticipated deterioration in the 
merchandise trade balance in 1982 and continued restraint in net 
external borrowing (particularly in the parastatal and private sectors) 
is expected to add further pressure to the balance-of-payments situation 
in 1982. Preliminary indications are that the deficit will approach 
$50 million. 


Gross official reserves fell from $72.3 million in 1980 to $45 million 

at the close of 1981. Further reductions of reserves occurred at 

an alarming rate during the first 9 months of 1982; at the beginning 

of the fourth quarter gross reserves were estimated at $14.1 million, 

equivalent to little more than the c.i.f. value of imports for an 

average 2-week period. Net reserves at the close of 1981 were a 
negative $99.3 million. 


The Malawi Kwacha (MK) was officially devalued by 15 percent against 
the SDR on April 24, 1982. The devaluation placed the local currency 
value at a more realistic level vis-a-vis the currencies of Malawi's 
major trading partners and has acted to restrain imports. Since 
January 1, 1981, the Kwacha has declined in value against the U.S. 
dollar by 25 percent. 


External public debt surged in 1981, increasing 30 percent to $676 
million. The expansion of external public debt continued in 1982, 





reaching an estimated $777 million. Servicing this debt has become 

a significant burden on the economy. The debt service ratio (the 
percentage of export earnings equal to external debt service payments) 
reached nearly 28 percent in 1981 and rose to 43.5 percent in 1982. 
The staggering impact that this has had on the economy and the central 
government budget has forced the Government of Malawi to negotiate 

a Stand-By Arrangement with the International Monetary Fund and 
request a rescheduling of payments on bilateral and commercial loans 
totaling approximately $293 million. 


The Stand-by Arrangement was agreed to in August 1982 and totaled 

SDR 22 million ($24.5 million). Bilateral creditors met with Malawi 
Government officials under the auspices of the Paris Club in September 
1982 and approved rescheduling of payments due between July 1, 1982, 
and June 30, 1983, on 85 percent ($109.7 million) of the total 
bilateral debt of $129 million. Negotiations with commercial creditors 
for a similar rescheduling package regarding $164 million owed to 

this sector were successfully concluded in November 1982. Malawi 

also is attempting to secure a second Structural Adjustment Loan 

($60.5 million) from the World Bank. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


On the strength of a solid performance by the country's primary 
agricultural products (tobacco, sugar, and tea) and a reduction in 

the quantity and value of imports, Malawi narrowed its deficit in 

the visible balance of trade (imports valued at c.i.f.) in 1981 to 

$71 million, less than one-half that recorded in the previous year. 
Further improvement is unlikely in 1982; the visible trade deficit 
will likely widen to nearly $100 million. This is largely as a result 
of a collapse in the price of sugar, which was responsible for over 
one-quarter of 1981 export earnings. 


Malawi realized an improvement in its terms of trade (unit value of 
exports divided by the unit value of imports multiplied by 100) 

in 1981; this is but the second time in the last 12 years that this 
has occurred. The unit value of exports increased by 35 percent 
while import unit value was up only 17 percent. The terms-of-trade 
index (base year 1970=100) rose 11 percent to stand at 62.88 at 
year's end--a welcome improvement, but nonetheless representing the 
second lowest value of exports relative to imports in the last 

15 years. The increase in the index is unlikely to be sustained 

in 1982. Some slippage is expected as export unit value increases 
moderate and the unit value of imports continues to climb. 


The total value of exports rose 2 percent in 1981 to $283 million 
(f.0.b.). Fully 78 percent of total exports was attributable to 





sales of tobacco (39 percent), sugar (26 percent), and tea (12 
percent). This is consistent with Malawi's historic dependence on 
these three crops, although the importance of sugar exports has 
become significantly greater in recent years, the crop having 
surpassed tea in earnings beginning with 1980. 


Volume of exports actually declined 28 percent in 1981, largely as 
result of disappointing groundnut and cotton crops and the absence 
of large carryover stocks of tobacco (as was the case in 1980). 


As a result of large sugar purchases, the United States became the 
largest customer for Malawi's goods in 1981, importing 28 percent 
($75 million) of Malawi's exports. The share of exports destined 
for the United Kingdom, traditionally Malawi's largest customer, 
fell from 30 percent in 1980 to 22 percent in 1981. Other major 
purchasers include Zimbabwe (8 percent), West Germany (7 percent), 
and the Netherlands (6 percent). 


The value of imports declined by 21 percent in 1981 to $354 million. 
This was due to a combination of several factors, chief among them 
reduced demand for heavy equipment and motor vehicles, and regional 
transport impediments which delayed delivery of some items until 1982. 


Fuel imports, which account for 13 percent of Malawi imports, declined 
12 percent in value in 1981 to $45 million. The nation's fuel bill 
should decline further in 1982 as a result of lower world prices 

due to the oil glut and the introduction of locally produced ethanol 
as a substitute for a portion of import requirements. 


The bulk of Malawi's imports fall into two categories: plant machinery 
and equipment and basic and auxiliary materials for industry. Fertilizer 
imports are also significant, accounting for 11 percent of imports 

in 1981. 


The Republic of South Africa continues to be Malawi's primary supplier 
of imported goods; however, South Africa's 1981 market share of 

32 percent is down from the 37 percent registered in 1980. Other 
Major suppliers are the United Kingdom (14 percent) and West Germany 
(8 percent). The United States exported goods valued at $15 million 
to Malawi in 1981, a 4 percent share of the market. 


In 1982, Malawi joined 11 other Sub-Saharan African countries in 
declaring its intention to participate in an Eastern and Southern 
African Preferential Trade Area (PTA). Malawi has not yet formally 
ratified the agreement. Zambia and Zimbabwe are the nearest neigh- 
boring countries which have declared similar intent. Participation 





in the PTA does not appear to offer the promise of significant 
trade expansion as nearly all the potential participants suffer 
from critical hard currency shortages. 


BUDGET 


The government budget for the fiscal year which began April 1, 1982, 
is a reflection of the Government's decision to exercise fiscal 
restraint in reaction to the heavy external debt burden and the 
lackluster performance of the parastatal sector. For comparison 
purposes, the budget will be analyzed using local currency values 
due to the devaluation of April 1982. 


The 1982/83 revenue account calls for expenditures of MK274.3 million 
against anticipated revenues of MK231.6 million, leaving a deficit of 
MK42.7 million. An additional deficit of MK42.2 million is anticipated 
in the development account on outlays of MK152.8 million and resources 
of MK110.6 million. The combined expenditures of MK427.1 million 
represent an increase of less than 5 percent over the amount spent 

in 1981/82. The projected combined deficit of MK84.9 million is 

27 percent lower than the MK116.6 million deficit recorded in the 
previous fiscal year. While the Government has made significant 
progress in reducing deficit spending, the projected deficit for the 
current fiscal year is nevertheless uncomfortably large, equal to 
approximately 9 percent of monetary GDP. 


The largest outlay in the revenue account is that of public debt 
service, followed by education (12 percent of the total), the military 
and police (11 percent), and agriculture (7 percent). Transportation 
expenditures account for 23 percent of anticipated development 
account spending with high priority also being given to education 

(20 percent) and agriculture (15 percert). 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, AND PRICES 


Malawi's total labor force is estimated to exceed 2.6 million men 
and women. Of this group, only 360,000 were employed as wage-earners 
in 1981. The great bulk of the working population is engaged in 
subsistence farming. The largest group of wage-earners (45 percent 
of the total) are agricultural estate laborers. The Government is 
the next largest employer with 20 percent of the total. The average 
monthly wage in Malawi in 1981 was $52, an increase of 11 percent 
over 1980. The lowest paid workers are those employed in the agri- 
cultural sector: earnings for this group averaged $22 per month 

in 1981. 





If agricultural workers are excluded from the average wage computa- 
tion, the 1981 average monthly wage rises to $77. A wage increase 
of 15 percent was mandated in 1982 by presidential decree. When 
converted from local currency to dollars, no change is apparent, 
however, due to the devaluation of the Kwacha in early 1982. 


As measured by the Blantyre and Lilongwe retail price indices, 
inflation moderated considerably in 1981, falling to 10 percent 
compared with the approximately 24 percent recorded in 1980. The 
inflation rate for 1982 will be roughly the same as the 1981 rate 
for low income consumers. Those consumers considered in the high 
income group (i.e., earning over $1,800 per year) will probably 

see their cost-of-living increase by 15 to 20 percent as the impact 
of the Kwacha devaluation makes itself felt in increased prices for 
imported goods. 


AGRICULTURE 


The importance of agricultural production to Malawi's economy cannot 
be overstated. Nearly 90 percent of the population reside in rural 
areas and engage in subsistence farming. The estate sector provides 
employment for 45 percent of the paid labor force. Over 90 percent 
of Malawi's export earnings are derived from agricultural production. 


Tobacco, which is produced by smallholders as well as on large 
estates, benefitted from sharply higher prices and favorable growing 
conditions to post earnings at record levels in both 1981 and 1982. 
In 1981, production of 50.7 million kilograms returned earnings of 
$110 million on the Lilongwe and Limbe auction floors. The recently 
concluded 1982 growing season yielded an unprecedented 58.8 million 
kilogram harvest with an auction value of $120 million. The most 
popular variety cultivated locally is burley, which accounted for 

46 percent of 1982 production. Thirty-seven percent of the 1982 
crop was devoted to flue-cured tobacco, while 12 percent is 
attributable to firecured which is produced exclusively by the 
smallholder sector. 


Sugar displaced tea in 1980 to become the nation's second largest 
agricultural export. The trend continued in 1981 as production 
increased by 13 percent to 167,000 metric tons and earnings surged 
67 percent to $74 million. The bubble burst in 1982, however, as 
worldwide overproduction sent prices plunging and the United States 
(Malawi's primary customer) imposed sugar import quotas. Under 

the formula by which the quotas are calculated, Malawi's access to 
the U.S. market has been reduced from the 90,500 metric tons in 1981 
to an annual quota of 17,730 metric tons. As a result, 1982 sugar 
earnings are expected to fall to $25 million. 





Although tea production increased by 10 percent in 1981 to 32 million 
kilograms, earnings were off 5 percent at $34.2 million. The 1982 
crop should exceed the record production of 32.6 million kilograms 
set in 1979 and a strong recovery in auction prices indicates that 
earnings may rise to as high as $36 million. 


Other export crops include groundnuts (peanuts), cotton, rice, coffee, 
and pulses. Of these, only groundnuts can be considered a major 

crop. The share of export earnings attributable to groundnut 
production declined from 7 to 4 percent in 1981 as production fell 

by over one-third to 19,494 metric tons with earnings dropping 
proportionately to $11.7 million. 


The staple food crop in Malawi is maize. Almost all of the maize 
crop is consumed by the individual producers and therefore does not 
enter the cash economy. Surplus production is sold to the parastatal 
agricultural marketing agency (ADMARC). The volume of ADMARC pur- 
chases is therefore a fairly reliable measurement of the success 

or failure of the maize crop, relative to domestic consumption 
requirements. In 1981, ADMARC purchased an unprecedented 136,647 
metric tons of maize, as more favorable growing conditions and 
expanded cultivation (in response to price incentives) resulted in 

an estimated total harvest of over 2 million metric tons. The bumper 
maize crop of 1981, which restored Malawi to maize self-sufficiency, 
was effectively duplicated in 1982. The outlook for 1983 is clouded 
by a number of external factors. Delays in the receipt of fertilizer 
due to transport disruptions threaten to reduce both the quality 


and quantity of major crops. 


As concerns exports, the outlook for improved sugar prices is 
discouraging due to continued global overproduction, while tobacco 
earnings are expected to plummet as bumper Northern Hemisphere crops 
exert strong downward pressure on world prices. 


MANUFACTURING AND CONSTRUCTION 


The index of manufacturing output registered a robust 10.3 increase 

in 1981 over the previous year. This development was a particularly 
welcome one in that the index had shown negligible upward movement 
since 1978. The increased output recorded in 1981 was primarily 

for domestic consumption, which rose 15 percent. Government statistics 
indicate that production for export declined 10.4 percent in 1981. 

The National Statistical Office acknowledges, however, that this 

figure is inaccurate as sugar cane processing (a major growth area) 

is classified as a domestic market item even though the bulk of 
production is exported. 





Increased sugar refining was largely responsible for the 28 percent 
increase recorded in the food, beverages, and tobacco category. 
Another area where progress was achieved was that of clothing and 
textiles, output of which increased by 14 percent in 1981. 


Although the generally stagnant condition of the economy would seem 
to preclude increases in manufacturing output in 1982, further 

growth in the index is possible due to the opening in 1982 of Malawi's 
first ethanol conversion plant. The plant, which began operations 

in the second quarter, converts sugar cane byproduct to ethanol 

and has a capacity of 30,000 liters per day. The end product is 

being added to gasoline (one part to four parts gasoline) for use as 

a motor fuel. 


The virtual completion of construction associated with the transfer 

of the nation's capital to Lilongwe accounts’ for the dramatic drop 

in construction activity in 1981. The value of nongovernment building 
completed in the Blantyre and Lilongwe areas fell 59 percent in 1981 
to $8.5 million. Planned construction in both the private and 
government sectors in the two major cities declined 16 percent to 
$16.4 million. Countrywide building and construction figures are 

not available. 


TRANSPORTATION 


With no outlet to the sea, Malawi is completely dependent upon the 
ability of neighboring countries to provide transportation facilities 
for the conduct of its foreign trade. The only routes with the 
infrastructure required for large volume transport are the rail lines 
from southern Malawi to the Mozambican ports of Beira and Nacala. 
During the course of 1982, however, these links became progressively 
more unreliable, resulting in delays in the shipment of both incoming 
and outgoing commodities and forcing Malawi to resort to more ex- 
pensive and less practical long-distance trucking of goods through 
Zambia and Zimbabwe. 


There are several factors which have combined to reduce the utility 
of the Mozambican routes. Foremost among them is the increased 
activity of National Resistance Movement (NRM) guerrillas opposed to 
the Government of Mozambique. NRM saboteurs have repeatedly severed 
the rail line to Beira and have also disrupted port activity and 
destroyed equipment. The Mozambican rail and port systems suffer 
also from inefficient management, decrepit equipment, and eroding 
railroad beds. The Nacala line is in somewhat worse shape than Beira 
in this regard. The Nacala port facility does not have adequate 
equipment to move the containerized cargoes which it receives, while 





the track leading inland has deteriorated so severely that derailments 
are frequent and trains must travel at an extremely show speed. The 
line is usually completely out of service for at least 1 month out 

of every 6. 


The result has been that Malawi has begun to suffer severe shortages 
of essential imports and has had difficulty in evacuating its hard 
currency earning exports. In the second half of 1982, transport 
bottlenecks resulted in critical shortages of fuel supplies and 
fertilizer stocks. Malawi has had to resort to alternate sources of 
supply in Zambia and South Africa to compensate in part for the 
shortfall. This has required additional expenditure and reliance 
upon long-haul trucking over road surface unsuitable for this purpose. 
Malawi's rail system does not link up with that of any country 

other than Mozambique. 


One bright spot in the transportation picture was the long-awaited 
opening of Lilongwe's Kamuzu International Airport in April 1982. 
After serving as a domestic terminus for its first 7 months of 
operation, the $130 million complex received its first international 
passenger flight in November 1982. Freight service is expected to 
begin in early 1983. Once fully operational, Kamuzu International 
Airport will have a much greater capacity than the present facility, 
Chileka Airport in Blantyre. 


II. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The most promising area for U.S. firms wishing to export to Malawi 

is in the supply of materials and equipment required for bilateral 
and multilateral development assistance projects. The U.S. Agency 
for International Development (USAID) and the World Bank specifically 
encourage bids of U.S. origin. Sales opportunities also exist in 
supplying equipment and material to the tobacco, tea, and sugar 
estates and small-scale agro-industry such as cigarette manufacturing, 
groundnut processing, and canning. Opportunities also exist for the 
sale of chemicals, motor vehicles, and light aircraft. Future 
prospects may exist for equipment for coal, uranium, and bauxite 
mining and oil and gas exploration, although there is no mining or 
drilling activity in Malawi at present. 


Several industrial projects are under consideration, including a 
cement plant, a fertilizer plant, and a glass works. The growing 
tourist industry offers potential for investment in new hotels and 
recreation areas, 


Within the parastatal sector, investment opportunities may emerge as 
firms begin to rationalize their operations and seek to obtain equity 





partners to fully exploit projects which are now undercapitalized. 
A potential also exists for the sale of management services to 
local companies. 


It is the policy of the Malawi Government to allow private enterprise 

to prosper with as little government interference as possible. The 
prevailing economic philosophy in Malawi is supportive of market- 
oriented capitalism. This does not, however, rule out cooperation 
between the public and private sectors. The Government encourages 

joint ventures where they would appear to benefit the country as 

a whole. Establishment of new firms is controlled by licensing require- 
ments mandated by the Industrial Development Act. License applications 
are expedited for prospective agro-industrial investors. 


Malawi maintains a liberal investment system. Royalties, dividends, 
profits, loan capital, and a proportion of personal earnings may be 
repatriated without restriction, though this involves clearances 
through the Exchange Control Authority, the Reserve Bank of Malawi. 
Equity capital repatriation is also subject to approval of the 
Exchange Control Authority. There are no rules governing reinvestment. 


Permission of the Minister of Trade and Industry is required to effect 
the transfer of investments or any security under the Exchange Control 
Act. The permission of the Minister also is required for export 

from Malawi of goods of any class or description which exceed in 

value MK 100 unless the Controller of Customs and Excise is satisfied 
that payment for such goods is guaranteed. A deposit equal to 3 
percent of the value of imported goods must be made at the time the 
goods are ordered. Payment for imported goods cannot be made until 
they are received in Malawi. Import duties range from 20 to 70 
percent according to the nature of the goods. The average duty is 

40 percent. 


Although joint venture or partnership in investment is no longer a 
strict policy of the Malawi Government, local participation was very 
strongly encouraged until recently. A growing awareness of the limited 
ability of locally based companies to act as joint venture partners 
has resulted in relaxation of what has always been an informal policy. 
As the local economy recovers from the recent period of stagnation 

and recession, it is conceivable that local participation may once 
again be stressed. The Agricultural Marketing and Development 
Corporation (ADMARC), the Malawi Development Corporation (MDC), and 
Press (Holdings) Limited are the major firms with sufficient resources 
to participate in such ventures. 


Incentives are offered through tax concessions: 10 percent initial 
allowance, 10 percent allowance on capital in the first year, "first 





cost" allowance (i.e., allowance on expenditures incurred during the 

18 months prior to commencement of operations), depreciation allowance, 
import duty exemption on plant(s), tariff protection in exceptional 
cases, and exclusive production rights for a stipulated period of time. 


The country operates with few import quotas. Foreign investors have 
equal access to local credit. However, local financial resources 
are extremely limited, and their use may result in limitations on 
repatriation of profit. Statutory provisions are flexible enough to 
permit incentive packages to be tailored to meet the specific needs 
of individual investors. 


As agro-industry and labor-intensive industry are especially desired 
by the Government, investors in these fields are most likely to 
receive the most attractive incentive packages. Among OECD countries 


and South Africa, no preference is given to any one country over 
another. 


All OPIC programs are operative, as are the U.S.-Malawi Double 
Taxation Treaty and an Investment Guarantee Agreement. 


Personal contact with Malawi buyers can be an important factor in 
increasing American sales. Therefore, a visit to Malawi as part 
of a southern Africa regional trip would be useful. Visitors are 
invited to visit the Embassy while in Malawi. The Embassy staff 
will endeavor to facilitate appropriate local contacts and provide 
current economic and commercial information. 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1983-421-007:551 





You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPO you need to succeed in overseas business. 
RTING Overseas Business Reports (opr’s) 
BLINDFOLDED? bring you detailed information on overseas trade and 


investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries offeririg 
good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 

@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 

@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 
AS TIE, LOLOL ATLL TT ITT ESI LE ST TELE TOE ELL EGET PLETED I IDON A LEE IE PLLA GCI BS PEE EOI LOL A DEBE TE ETE BE FN GREE UAE RD OG SU SSS TRS NCE I 
ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Credit Card Orders Only 
Enclosed is$__.__- sO) check, i 
C money order, or charge to my Total charges $________—Fill in the boxes below. 


Deposit Account No. Credit 

fTIJTITI-H] Card No. adh Ake L 
Expiration Date 

Order No. Month/Year Pes 


Enter my subscription to: (] Overseas Business Reports at $44 per year ($55 overseas) For Office Use Only 
0) Foreign Economic Trends at $90 ($112.50 overseas) Quantity Charges 


Company Name . Enclosed 


To be mailed .. 
individual's Name—First. Last Subscriptions 
Postage 


Foreign handling 


MMOB 
City State ZIP Code 


a nate ee 


(or Country) UPNS 


| Discount 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE _ Refund _ 


Street address 





WHO, ME? 


EXPORT? 
YES, YOU! 


You don’t have to be a big corporation to sell your 
products overseas. If you’ve been successful in 

the domestic market, chances are good you could 

do well in the world markets—and reap the profits. 


BUT HOW DO | START? 


That’s a good question. We have a 

handy, step-by-step guide book with the 

answers. Just send us the coupon below, 
and we’ll show you how to begin. 


WHY DOES THE GOVERNMENT 
WANT TO HELP ME? 


Exporting means greater profits and 
increased company growth for American 
businesses—your business. It also 
creates jobs for Americans, contributes 
to a healthier economy, and strengthens 
our international trade position. 
Exporting is not only good for you—it’s 
good for America. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
A BASIC GUIDE 
TO EXPORTING TODAY! 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ADMINISTRATION 


SO SSSEHSSHSHHSSOHEHEHSHEHHEHHSHEHHEHHHHHEESHESHHESHHHEHHEEEEHHHEHHHHHHESHEHHEHEHSHESEHHEEEHESESEEHHHEHSESEHSEOEHEEHOEESETOESEOESEEESESEEES 


ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Send copies of A BASIC GUIDE TO 
EXPORTING at $6.50 


SN 003-009-00349-1 

Enclosed is $ ____ 0) check, 

O money order, or charge to my 
Deposit Account No. 


Beet 1 3-1) 


Order No. 


Name—First, Last 


Lt name or additional address line 


Street address 
City State 


(or Country) 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


Credit Cards Orders Only 
Total charges $ 


Credit 
Card No. 


Fill in the boxes below. 


Expiration Date 
Month/Year FFF a For Office Use Only 
Quantity Charges 


Enclosed 
To be mailed 
Subscriptions 
Postage 
Foreign handling 
MMOB 
OPNR 


ZIP Code 
UPNS 


Discount 
Refund 





